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The Problem of the Arab Refugees 
One of the thorniest political, social and moral problems confronting the world is that of the Arab 
refugees. What follows is an attempt to present the available facts and to clarify the issues in what 
has long been a confused and distressing situation. 


Number of Refugees 

The total number of “official” Arab refugees—those 
recognized as such by UNRWAPRNE (United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East)—was 875,978 in June, 1951, when the last 
count was made. According to a report made last year 
by the Director of the Organization, the refugees are 
distributed as follows: 


A refugee is defined by UNRWAPRNE as “a person 
normally resident in Palestine who has lost his home and 
his livelihood as a result of the hostilities, and who is in 
need.” It is estimated that there are also about 67,000 
persons in Jordan and about 60,000 in Gaza who are 
“economic refugees” because of the effect of so many 
refugees on the country. Their situation has “become 
much more acute during the past year, owing to the 
drought and poor harvest in the area.” But they cannot 
be counted as refugees in the strict sense of the term (as 
defined), and are therefore outside the Agency’s man- 
date.” The boundary line between Israel and West Jor- 
dan (See map on p. 2) “cuts abitrarily across country 
and, in many cases, severs towns and villages from the 
land that once supported them.” The partition of the 
City of Jerusalem between Israel and Jordan has “de- 
prived many persons of their livelihood . . . and created 
great congestion and severe competition for the few jobs 
that remain.” 


Why the Refugees? 


As to why these people fled their homes there are ex- 
treme explanations on both sides. Civil authority in Pales- 
tine began to break down early in 1948, according to Chan- 
ning B. Richardson, former administrator of the UN 


1 Assistance to Palestine Refugees; Report of the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East. General Assembly, Off. Records: Sixth Sess., 
Supplement No. 16 (A/1905). Paris, 1951, p. 3. 


refugee camp at Gaza.? The flight of the Arabs “probably” 
began in February of that year. After “open warfare” 
between Arabs and Jews broke out in May, 1948, “the 
refugee movement increased in magnitude.” The more 
ardent partisans of Israel have charged that it was due en- 
tirely to the Arab leaders who broadcast demands that 
the Arabs leave their homes. The Jews would soon be 
driven into the sea and Arabs who did not flee would be 
regarded as renegades. The Arabs, on the other hand, 
have insisted that the establishment of the Zionist State 
in Palestine required the displacement of the Palestinian 
Arabs. The Zionist tactics for enforcing the displace- 
ment of the Palestinian Arabs, they say, “consisted mainly 
of raids on isolated and defenseless villages, and terroriza- 
tion of their inhabitants. . . .’* 

The Arabs in Israel, issued in January, 1952, by the 
Israel Office of Information, states that the flight of the 
Arabs was “the result in the first place of fear and of the 
despair” caused by the debacle of Arab defeat and “the 
direct orders issued to the population by the Arab Higher 
Committee and military commanders to leave the country 
in anticipation of the invasion of the Arab armies.” 

Mr. Richardson, in the paper already cited, commented : 
“Confusion became compounded as rumors filled the 
villages. It was said that one must leave home and go to 
welcome the invading Arab armies. ... It was stated that 
the British would give no protection. It was said that one 
should remain calmly at home. To the average Palestinian 
Arab all this fear and confusion were too much. He 

Hal Lehrman, an American Jewish authority on the 
Middle East, notes that, where the Arab leaders did not 
leave, the peasants likewise stayed. It appears that in 
some places Jewish leaders urged the Arabs to stay. [In 
others, they were forced out.] As to why they never re- 
turned home, Mr. Lehrman said: “. . . The Israel troops 
must have been decidedly tough even with non-combatant 
Arabs during the war. There are, for instance, too many 
dynamited, desolated native villages where little or no 
fighting ever occurred. . . . There is no evidence that this 


* Proceedings of the American Academy of Political Science, 
January, 1952, p. 483 

3 The Palestine Refugees. By Fayez A. Sayegh, Washington, 
D. C., Amara Press, 1952. 
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was official government policy, but it certainly must have 
been in the minds of many local commanders.”* Mr, 
Lehrman notes the evidence that there were atrocities on 
both sides. 

Dr. Alfred Carleton, president of Aleppo College, told 
the Beirut Conference in May, 1951, that ‘the important 
question is not whether Jews or Arabs attacked first. The 
fact is that the answer to that question would vary widely 
from place to place.” The statement issued by the Con- 
ference declared: “The responsibility for the present situa- 
tion must be shared by many nations and political groups. 
In so far as Christians by their action, or inaction, have 
failed to influence in the right course the policy and de- 
cisions of their governments and of the United Nations, 
they too are guilty. Upon us, therefore, falls the greater 
responsibility to seek, in collaboration with all men of good 
will, a constructive solution for the problem.’ 


Living Conditions 

About a third of the refugees live in 60 organized 
cainps—some small, some very large; the others are scat- 
tered in the towns and villages of the host countries. For 
the most part they live in tents—which are wearing out 
and are virtually irreplaceable because such tents are “al- 
most impossible to find on world markets at any price.” 
There are some twenty per cent more persons in the 
camps than there were in May, 1950, and the numbers are 
“still rising,” according to the Agency report. 

Blankets and clothing are direly needed. But blankets 


47sracl: The Beginning and Tomorrow. New York, William 
Sloane Associates, 1951. p. 224-5. 

5 Report from Beirut; A Report of a Conference on Arab 
Refugee Problems, Beirut, Lebanon, May 4-8, 1951. New York, 
10, World Council of Churches (156 Fifth Ave.), 1951. 
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are difficult to secure because of the “large demand for i 

military purposes.” Since May 1, 1950, when the Agency “ 

took over, 235,000 blankets—one to every four refugees— a 

have been distributed to “at least the neediest cases” who aft 

“would otherwise be sleeping on the bare earth or on the eee 

stone floors of barracks and mosques.” Clothing comes ail 

mainly from gifts from voluntary agencies. “. . . The shy 

average of distribution is just under one garment per Di 

refugee, and their clothing after three years has become Ay 

shabby and ragged; . . . and the majority of the men di 
employed on Agency road-building projects had no shoes.” 

The daily average of the monthly food ration is 1,600 St 
calories, including milk for children and nursing mothers, M 
with supplementary feeding for the undernourished chil- ‘i 
dren and elderly people. This is increased to some extent WV 
by the refugees themselves. In fact, a recent survey by ab 
the World Health Organization indicates that the refugees ha 
in the camps are sometimes better off physically than the ‘a 
people outside. “Nevertheless, the fact remains that these a 
people are leading an abnormal existence, under crowded js 
and uncomfortable conditions . . . and the possibilities of TI 
finding work are thereby reduced to a minimum.” hs 

Attitudes of the Refugees 2 

The Arab refugee, the report notes, is an “intense” in- 
dividualist. To this are added “the characteristics of the “a 
typical refugee mentality,” wherever found, and “‘its pas- 
sive expectations of continued benefits.” In “their minds, 
the overwhelming fact of being uprooted from their homes, - 
dependent and yet insecure, is more than enough to cancel of 
out these benefits.” The United Nations as a whole, and th 
particularly certain of the great Powers, “‘are considered a 
by the refugee to be entirely responsible for both his... 

[2] 
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misfortunes, and for his future fate... . The relief given 
by the Agency is therefore considered as a right, and as 
such is regarded as inadequate... . 


“The desire to go back to their homes is general among 
all classes; it is proclaimed orally at all meetings and 
organized demonstrations, and, in writing, in all letters 
addressed to the Agency and all complaints handed in to 
the area officers.” They “feel that to agree to consider 
any other solution would be to show their weakness and to 
relinquish their fundamental right. . . . This sense of in- 
justice, frustration and disappointment has made the 
refugee irritable and unstable. There are occasional 
strikes, demonstrations and small riots. . . . This then is 
rich and tempting soil for exploitation by those with other 
motives than the welfare of the refugee. Happily, there 
are defences that blunt this effort. There are enduring 
religious defences and there still exist resistant strengths 
of communal ties and leadership. There are sustaining 
services of food, shelter, health and education from many 
sources.’”° 

Another description of the state of mind of the Arabs 
in the refugee camps was given by Eugene E. Barnett, gen- 
eral secretary of the American Y.M.C.A., in a mimeo- 
graphed letter after his return from the Beirut Conference 
in 1951. He noted that UNRWAPRNE has done “a 
creditable job of feeding” and of health work especially 
in view of its “inadequate and undependable financing.” 
But in every camp he visited there were ‘outbursts of 
anger” against Israel, the British, the U. N., and “most of 
all,’ the United States. In one large camp the camp 
spokesman said: “We shall never accept resettlement, 
even on a temporary basis. We protest the program of 
UNRWAPRNE which is designed to establish the status 
quo as a fait accompli—and thus give our homes to the 
Israeli and prevent our return home. We protest the ‘works 
program’ and the policy of ‘integration’ for the same 
reasons. We insist that ‘development’ programs begin 
after we return home and we want no ‘indemnification’ 
until we return home. Moslems have nothing in common 
with atheistic Communism, but one of our proverbs says 
that the enemy of my enemy may become my friend.” 
Dr. Barnett also found great bitterness among dispossessed 
Arabs who had succeeded in maintaining themselves out- 
side the camps. 


A more recent, but similar, account is given by A. T. 
Steele of the New York Herald Tribune who visited the 
Middle East last March. In a camp near Bethlehem he 
was told by an Arab: “We want to return to our homes. 
We had a meeting in Hebron three weeks ago to talk 
about this matter. We decided to reject settlement abso- 
lutely. ... We will not give up hope even if it takes one 
hundred years.” This same man told Mr. Steele: “The 
oppressors .. . are America and Britain. . . . Those two 
countries have conspired to keep us from our homes. 
They are backing Israel... . Now we connect democracy 
with oppression. Many of us think Communism is better 
than democracy. We understand that under Communism 
there is more justice and that nobody is driven from his 
home.” He finally admitted that “all he knew about it 
was what he had read in the emotional Arab press.” 

Charges against the relief agency have been often re- 
peated. General Howard Kennedy, then Director-General 
of UNRWAPRNE, told the Beirut Conference last year 


that “salary comparisons are a perpetually recurring source 


6 Assistance to Palestine Refugees, op. cit., p. 4-5. 
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of irritation. . . . Our international staff are paid at rates 
applying to similar positions in United Nations’ establish- 
ments elsewhere in the world . . . local staffs are paid at 
local rates. This is done at the request of and by agree- 
ment with the local governments who . . . do not wish 
the Agency to seriously disturb local scales. . . . Amongst 
our more than 6,000 employes, about 120 of whom are 
internationals, there are some who make mistakes of 
judgment and even some who, unknown to us, may take 
advantage of their fellow-refugees. Such charges are 
common but generally prove to be unfounded . . . roughly 
95 per cent of our employes are themselves refugees.”’* 
Some competent observers feel that the morale of the 
camps has worsened seriously in the last few months. The 
New York Times for May 11 reported that the executive 
committee of the Palestine Arab Refugee Organization 
asked the dismissal of John B. Blandford, director of 
UNRWAPRNE, because his “program for resettling the 
refugees . . . has brought vehement opposition from the 
refugees and unless abandoned may cause a breach of the 
peace.” “His” program is, of course, the official UN plan. 


Aid to Refugees from Arab Sources 


-lssistance to Palestine Refugees, the report of UN- 
RWAPRNE already quoted, summarizes the help given 
the refugees by the Arabs themselves. When they began 
entering Syria towards the end of 1947 an Association for 
the Liberation of Palestine was organized to help them. 
By the middle of 1948 the Association appealed to the 
Syrian government for assistance since voluntary aid could 
not meet the situation. The total Syrian outlay, public 
and private, during 1948 was between 7.2 million and 8.4 
million Syrian pounds. The refugees in Iraq have never 
been on international relief. In Lebanon public and private 
expenditures for relief are estimated at 6.5 million Leb- 
anese pounds. (Refugee aid from local sources seems to 
have been available mainly in the early period of the 
emergency.) Those who went to Gaza were isolated from 
the rest of Arab Palestine. More than half the refugees 
went to Jordan where the number of persons per square 
kilometer of cultivable land rose from 80 to 107 in 
East Jordan and from 200 to 580 in West Jordan. 


The Arab Development Society near Jericho has started 
a resettlement project which, it is hoped, will eventually 
accommodate 10,000 persons in 1,000 units. About 500 
acres could be irrigated with the water available in mid- 
1951.7 


The Arabs in Israel 


There are about 170,000 Arabs still in Israel, of whom 
23,507 are refugees. Judd I. Teller, a “sympathetic analyst 
of the Israeli scene,” points out in Commentary for De- 
cember, 1951, that they are “a defeated enemy, with all 
that this signifies in mutual fear, resentment, and suspi- 
cion.”” In The Arabs in Israel the Israeli government lists 
the economic, health, welfare and educational services 
that are being given to the Arabs, commenting that “an 
effective integration of the Arab minority into the State 
of Israel” will be possible only when the hostility and ten- 
sion between Israel and the Arab states have abated. 

Mr. Teller says in Commentary that the Israeli govern- 
ment faces a “central dilemma” in its Arab policy: “the 
discrepancy between the efforts to raise living standards, 


6a Op. cit. 
7 Rulletin of the Near East Society. New York, June, 1951. 
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provide educational and health services, introduce de- 
mocracy into the villages—and the continuation of mili- 
tary and emergency rule for the Arab population.” He 
adds: “The Jews cannot help remembering that they 
[Israel] will always be a tiny island in an Arab sea that 
shows no signs of relenting in its hostility. The Arabs 
cannot help remembering that they are residents of a 
‘Jewish state.’ ” 


The Arab-Israeli Impasse 


A keen English student of Middle Eastern problems 
thinks that “the political cauldron has been more deeply 
stirred by the egress of Arab refugees than by the war 
itself.”* Both Israel and the Arab states fear a “second 
round” of war. Israel dreads an attempt by the Arabs to 
regain the territory formerly in Arab Palestine, and the 
Arab states fear that Israel will attempt to enlarge still 
farther her present boundaries. The Arab League spon- 
sors an economic boycott against Israel. (The states in- 
cluded in the Arab League are Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen.) Iraq refused to 
allow Iraqi oil to go through the pipe-line to Haifa. Egypt 
claimed the right to prevent shipping bound for Israel to 
go through the Suez Canal.® Jews leaving Iraq for Israel, 
when they were given one year in which to do so, had to 
leave practically all their property behind. Recent press 
reports indicate that an effort is being made to stiffen the 
Arab boycott even more. There are numerous charges of 
border incidents on both sides. 


UN Efforts at Conciliation 


The many efforts of the United Nations to bring about 
more friendly relations between Israel and the Arab states 
have so far been unsuccessful. The Arab states have in- 
sisted that the settlement of the refugee problem was a 
prerequisite to a general peace settlement, and Israel has 
insisted that such a settlement was essential before she 
could do anything for the refugees. Lebanon with a 
slight Christian majority is reluctant to accept as citizens 
enough Moslems to change that balance, even if it were 
possible to integrate the refugees already there in so small 
a country. It seems to be agreed by observers that Jor- 
dan could not possibly provide for the number there. It 
should be noted that the number of Jews migrating to 
Israel since it became independent is roughly equal to the 
number of Arabs who left the country. 

During 1951, however, both Israel and the Arab states 
took a less rigid attitude than they had previously done. 
Channing B. Richardson, in the paper quoted earlier, 
pointed out that in February, 1951, the Arab govern- 
ments pledged their co-operation to UNRWAPRNE on 
three conditions: contributions, limited to public lands and 
services ; “evidence of substantial interest from those gov- 
ernments which had been contributing to the refugee prob- 
lem”; and the right of refugees to compensation or re- 
patriation from Israel. Israel agreed to discuss the question 
of compensation, to aid in the resettlement outside her 
borders, and perhaps allow “a limited repatriation move- 
ment.” 

At the Paris Conference of the UN Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine in the fall of 1951 the Commission 
proposed an agreement which should include: “mutual 


8 Caroe, Olaf. Wells of Power. London, Macmillan & Co. 1951, 
p. 149. 


9 Hurowitz, J. C. Proceedings of the American Academy of Po- 
litical Science, January, 1952, p. 517. 
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cancellation” of claims for war damages by all parties, ac- 
ceptance by Israel of the “repatriation of a specified number 
of Arab refugees” who can be integrated into the Israeli 
economy and who wish to return; agreement by Israel to 
pay compensation for the property lost by the refugees 
who are not repatriated, taking Israel’s ability to pay into 
account; “mutual release of all blocked bank accounts,” 
and revision of the armistice agreement on certain ques- 
tions.’° But this was rejected by all parties. 

The sixth session of the UN General Assembly in Janu- 
ary, 1952, approved a $250,000,000 program for the re- 
lief and reintegration (defined as repatriation or resettle- 
ment) of Palestine refugees: $50,000,000 for relief and 
$200,000,000 for reintegration. This proposal was ac- 
cepted by the Arab states without prejudice of the rights 
of the refugees to repatriation and compensation for their 
property. 

But if this program is to succeed two things are essen- 
tial, according to A. T. Steele, a foreign correspondent of 
the New York Herald Tribune in that newspaper for 
March 18: “The refugees have to be persuaded that re- 
settlement in countries outside Israel is in their best in- 
terests. Certain Arab countries—notably Syria and Iraq— 
have to be persuaded to open up large areas of undeveloped 
land for refugee settlement. .. . No Arab government 
dares tell the refugees that the chances of repatriation are 
slight. They could do so only at the risk of political 
suicide.” At least 500,000 refugees will have to be settled 
in other countries than those where they now are. The 
most promising possibilities, he says, are in the Jezirah 
area of Northern Syria where there is unused land and in 
Iraq, where there is both unused land and water. He also 
commented in the Herald Tribune for March 18 that “it 
is not hard to find influential Arabs who will tell you off 
the record that they favor a solution of this problem based 
on compensation and limited or token repatriation.” They 
are discouraged, however, he found, by Israel’s attitude 
on payment of fair compensation to refugees who have 
lost their Palestine properties. 

The UN Conciliation Commission, it should be noted, 
estimated the total value of abandoned land at $80,000,000 
—not including movable property." Mr. Steele raises the 
question “where the Israelis would find the money for such 
compensation, even if they were willing to pay the huge 
sums required.” 


The Possibilities of Economic Development 


The Economic Survey Mission to the Middle East’? 
usually called “the Clapp Report” for its chairman, 
Gordon R. Clapp, chairman of the Board of TVA—noted 
that there are many difficulties in the way of adequate de- 
velopment of these countries. They are mainly agricultural 
with but little industrial development—though Lebanon 
has long been a trade center for the whole area. The per 
capita national income is very low, except for the coun- 
tries with well-developed oil fields. Vast areas are desert. 
Greater utilization of the rivers for irrigation is, however, 
possible. 


10 Progress Report of the United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine, January 23-November 19, 1951. Paris, General 
9 a Off. Records: 6th Sess. Supplement No. 18 (A/1985) 
3-5. 


11 Progress Report op. cit., p. 8. 


12 Final Report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission 
for the Middle East, Pt. 1, New York, United Nations, 1949, p. 4. 
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The Jordan Valley 


The plan for the development of the Jordan River 
valley is “a tragic illustration of the inseparability of po- 
litical and engineering planning of a major water re- 
source. The waters of the Jordan run partly through ter- 
ritory occupied by Israel and partly through the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan. The Yarmuk River, the Jor- 
dan’s most important tributary, is partly in Jordan terri- 
tory and partly in Syria. . .. Diversion of a portion of the 
Yarmuk River . . . would require an agreement between 
Israel, Jordan and possibly Syria. Likewise the use of 
the Hasbani’s waters would require an agreement with 
Lebanon.” Use of the Jordan River proper would involve 
both Israel and Jordan. A peace settlement between 
Israel and her neighbors is essential before any such agree- 
ment is possible. Nor has any engineering plan been de- 
veloped which “treats the system as a whole without pre- 
judging specific political interests. . . . Engineering, tech- 
nical and financial assistance in this problem must assume 
peace and cooperation before men and money can be 
applied to the development of the Jordan river system as 
a whole.” 

Adequate development of these long-range plans, the 
Clapp Report points out, will require careful economic 
studies in many fields, as well as competent personnel. 
The skill can be developed but “the time lag [is] greater 
than the urgency of the problem allows.” 

The whole problem of the Jordan valley is very serious. 
Syria has complained to the UN over the drainage by 
Israel of the swamps north of Lake Huleh, one of the 
sources of the Jordan river in demilitarized territory. Jor- 
dan protested to the UN that when Israel closed the dam 
gates south of the Sea of Galilee the water in her portion 
of the Jordan valley became more saline. Syria and Jor- 
dan, working together, could divert the waters of the 
Yarmuk River before it reaches the Jordan. This would 
make useless Israel’s hydroelectric plant just below the 
mouth of the Yarmuk.!* Recent press reports have in- 
dicated that the necessary Syrian-Jordan collaboration 
might be forthcoming. 


Further Problems 


Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait now receive ample 
funds from oil royalties. Iraq, for instance, is expected to 
receive $64 million this year, and increasing amounts up 
to $165 million in 1955. Of this 70 per cent will go to 
the Iraq Development Board for flood control, roads, 
drainage, and industrial development. But as the Lon- 
don Economist pointed out in its issue for February 23 
the demand for labor will “shortly far outstrip supply.” 

Financing and technical skill are not the only problems. 
The question of land tenure is very important in all these 
countries. “When the mandatory Powers took over the 
governments of the territories of the Fertile Crescent 
after the first World War, the land system was a muddled 
network of semi-communal institutions, with no settled 
title to land, and in Syria and Iraq with a powerful money- 
lender landlord class.” The mandatory powers were 
able to establish records but they were not able to 
keep the tribesmen, especially in Syria and Iraq, from 
becoming laborers or tenants. They established land titles 
but they ‘neglected the real functions which a land-tenure 
code should fulfill, that is, to give security to the tenants, 
prevent exploitation, and stimulate investment in the 


13 Ross, Albion. New York Times, July 9, 1951. 
14 New York Herald Tribune, May 29. 
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land.’”** Nor did they provide any system of regulation 
of water rights or planned irrigation development. This 
will be essential for any adequate use of irrigation in these 
countries. 


Point Four 


The development of Point Four assistance in these 
countries has been slow. Very little of the program for 
the Arab States voted last October under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act has been used as yet, according to Albion Ross, 
writing in the New York Times for April 14. Before 1951 
the money for work in those countries was so limited 
that it “amounted to little more than a gesture.” The 
Arab states have been slow to sign because of Clause 
211b, which “gives the impression of being a require- 
ment that the beneficiary states should in some way line 
up politically with the ‘free world,’ which is regarded 
throughout this area as meaning the West bloc as op- 
posed to the Soviet bloc.” Mr. Ross goes on to explain 
that while this clause “constitutes in concrete fact no 
pledge on the part of the beneficiary to do anything, it does 
cast a mantle of suspicion over the whole Point Four 
program in ultra supsicious areas such as this.” Agree- 
ments have been signed with Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. 

In general, the larger amounts allotted to the Arab 
states have been allocated this year to those in the weakest 
financial situation. One question which has been the cause 
of much difficulty is whether the Arab states, with the 
largest populations, should be given the larger share of 
funds, or whether Israel should receive the same amount 
as the total granted to the other countries. The latter 
was the decision in Congress in 1951. This year’s ap- 
propriations bill authorizes the expenditure of $60,063,250 
for resettlement of Arab refugees from Palestine and 
$70,228,000 for “the relief of refugees coming into Israel.” 
There is as yet no breakdown as to the division of funds 
for economic and technical assistance. 


The Church and the Arab Refugees 


The problem of the Arab refugees has greatly disturbed 
mission groups who have worked in Arab countries. In 
May, 1951, the International Missionary Council and the 
Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees 
of the World Council of Churches called a conference at 
Beirut, Lebanon, on the subject. The Conference state- 
ment declared in part: “We are convinced that there can 
be no permanent solution of the problem of the Palestinian 
refugees until there is a settlement of the outstanding 
politica! differences between the Arab states and Israel. 
Churches are not competent to lay down the lines of a 
political solution. . . . This particular settlement can only 
come as part of the general settlement of international 
problems in the Near East, and it will need the support 
of international guarantees, so as to remove the spirit of 
uncertainty and fear from the political atmosphere of the 
region.” The Conference recognized that relief would 
he necessary, and urged the development of the work of 
the voluntary agencies in both relief and reintegration. 

In regard to action by the United Nations it urged: 
continuance of relief, the provision of financial resources 
for re-integration and resettlement—in spite of recogniz- 
ing “the right of all refugees to their own homes and 


15 Warriner, Doreen. Land and Poverty in the Middle East. 
New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948. p. 20- 
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property,” the release of frozen bank accounts on both 
sides, payment of individual compensation to those who 
cannot return, an international guarantee of frontiers, 
and a solution of the problem of the status of Jerusalem. 
Such a long-time program as the Conference envisaged 
would require, it declared, the separation of relief work 
from the long-term integration plans; “a guarantee by 
member states of the United Nations that funds will be 
made available on a scale far more generous than has 
hitherto been the case ; and the assurance of such continu- 
ing financial support as is essential to long-range plan- 
ning.”!® 

After the Conference the National Council of Churches 
set up a Joint Committee on Arab Refugees, representing 
the Division of Foreign Missions and the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill to work along the 
lines recommended by the Conference. 

On January 8, 1952, The Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs sent a letter to the UN Ad Hoc 
Political Committee stating that the recommendations of 
UNRWAPRNE to the General Assembly “provide a real 
basis” for a “constructive and generous aproach” to the 
problem. 


Church Relief Work 


Voluntary agencies working in the Near East—mainly 
Christian—are doing much for the refugees. But the 
task has hardly been begun. The 1951 report of UN- 
RWAPRNE, already cited, estimates the value of con- 
tributions in kind from voluntary, nongovernment agencies 
for the year 1950-1951 at $588,229 and cash contributions 
at $1,548,200. This includes Roman Catholic, Orthodox, 
Moslem and Protestant funds, as well as gifts from some 
industrial and general relief organizations. 

The Committee on Refugees of the Near East Christian 
Council now has a full-time executive secretary, S. A. 
Morrison, a widely-known missionary. The following data 
are taken from his most recent report. The budget for 
this committee for 1952 is $205,000. However, this is not 
the whole story. It is expected that the total value of 
services rendered directly to the refugee program by the 
Christian voluntary agencies this year will be about $870,- 
500. The value of clothing, medical supplies and food- 
stuffs is estimated at about $558,000, or a grand total of 
over $1,428,000. Seventeen organizations — American, 
British, and Near Eastern—are included in this total. The 
work of the Bishop of Jerusalem’s Fund, for instance, is 
supported both by British sources and by the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church. A considerable proportion 
of the budget of the Council is allocated to the United 
States. 

Among the tasks that the NECC is undertaking are 
teacher training for the refugee schools, training the social 
welfare workers in the camps (for both UNRWAPRNE 
and the Christian voluntary agencies), reintegration of 
refugees (interpreted mainly as small schemes for the 
employment of a few persons and small pilot projects 
for refugee housing), foodstuffs, medical supplies, educa- 
tional work, and special services for young people and 
adults. There is “need for large-scaie building of houses 
tor refugees, but the cost far exceeds” the resources 
available to the Christian voluntary agencies. 

Until the formation of the N.E.C.C. Committee Protes- 
tant relief work was carried on mainly by mission stations 
in the areas of their responsibility. Where no mission agen- 


16 Report from Beirut. Op. cit. p. 44-5, 51-2. 
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cies were at work little was done. More help is given to 
the Orthodox churches in West Jordan than in other areas, 
The types of work done are similar to that among the 
refugees in the other countries. Supplementary food sup- 
plies and clothing are distributed. Medical work is carried 
on in a number of communities. Three schools for refu- 
gee children are supported by the Central Committee and 
scholarships are provided for other schools. Schools are 
also conducted by other agencies. Trade schools for young 
men and sewing classes for women are carried on at some 
centers. But in spite of all that has been done “there are 
still large areas in West Jordan as yet virtually unoc- 
cupied by Christian forces.” Less work is being done in 
East Jordan, where there are fewer refugees. 

In Lebanon there are more Christians among the refu- 
gees than elsewhere and more who were formerly prosper- 
ous. “The Lebanese government is reluctant to allow any 
steps to be taken at the present time, whether in the way 
of housing or re-integration, which would appear to sanc- 
tion permanent resettlement within the country.” This is 
partly for economic reasons and partly to keep the Chris- 
tian majority in the country. 

Christian relief work in Syria was later in starting than 
in the other countries. Since it is hoped that a large num- 
ber of refugees from the other countries may be settled 
in Syria. work there will be of increasing importance. 
Foodstuffs and clothing are badly needed. 

The Gaza area is the most difficult section in which to 
work and has been the “stepchild” of Christian relief work 
though more is being done there now. Only a small pro- 
portion of the 260,000 refugees (official and economic) 
in an area 25 miles long and five miles wide can be 
settled there. The Egyptian government gives the “eco- 
nomic” refugees rations but these are “insufficient for the 
maintenance of good health.” Egyptian churches and other 
agencies recently provided more than 100 bales of cloth- 
ing and more than $6,000 in money. “There is a very 
happy collaboration between the Catholic, the Greek Or- 
thodox, and the Protestant communities in planning a 
common educational program in the Gaza area.” Some 
men social workers are provided by UNRWAPRNE in 
this area but there is “obviously need for some women 
workers,” whom the Near East Christian Council plans 
to provide. 

\ “fair proportion” of the refugees in Egypt are Chris- 
tians from formerly well-to-do families. The Egypt Inter- 
Mission Council is particularly anxious to help this group. 

The Arab refugees in Israel will need help for some time 
to come, Mr. Morrison thinks, in spite of the welfare ser- 
vices provided by the Israeli government and the UN ra- 
tions. Very few Arabs can afford to pay fees for educat- 
ing their children, and the very high cost of living in 
Israel makes it difficult to maintain schools for the refu- 
gees. 


Thus the challenge presented by the plight of the Arab 
refugees is not only to governments. Christians have a 
great opportunity to give real evidence of their concern 
by helping to supply the needed funds, clothing, blankets, 
food and medical supplies. They may also register this 
interest with their representatives in Congress. 


Some Books About the Near East 


Several significant books on the Middle East have ap- 
peared in recent months. We note several here—without 
prejudice to others which might well be included. 
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Wells of Power 


In Wells of Power,’ by Sir Olaf Caroe, an English- 
man with many years of experience in the political prob- 
lems of the Moslem world, discusses the oil industry in 
the Middle East. He describes the people and the country 
as well, recognizing that the industry does not do its work 
in a void. 

“The whole region,” he comments, “throbs with the 
pulses of nationalism. . . . The old body of Islamic cul- 
ture is open to two opposed influences, that of Western 
civilization and that of Communism.” ‘Some synthesis” 
between them “must be achieved. The great question may 
be whether, in seeking this adjustment, Islam is a living 
force strong enough to maintain some essence of its old 
traditions, or is destined to go down, as temporarily it 
seems to have gone down along the Islamic periphery of 
Russia.” 

Of the peoples of the Persian Gulf and their attitude 
to the West, he comments: “Much of the reaction that 
seems to us xenophobia is the angry rejection of policies 
and tendencies passionately held to be unjust or without 
purpose.” What “the Muslim spectators of the vacilla- 
tions of Western governments” really look for is “a 
moral force, a certitude to inform both thinking and 
action.” 

The history and current status of the oil industry are 
presented briefly. The effect in these countries goes far 
deeper, Sir Olaf insists, than the amount of money re- 
ceived or the services rendered by the companies. “In one 
way or another the power of the workers in industry to 
influence the conduct of affairs in the lands of their birth 
is increasing in proportion to the expansion of industry 
itself.” A very real problem arises from the fact that the 
oil companies have set much higher standards for labor 
and social services than other industries in the country. 
Each of the states in the Persian Gulf area depends on oil 
revenue as its “most reliable stay.” “The haphazard po- 
litical divisions of the countries around the Persian Gulf 
obstruct a reasonable application of resources, which, 
pooled, could be spread evenly under long-term coordinated 
plans for raising the standard of living in the oil region 
as a whole.” 

The prerequisite of any effective policy in regard to the 
Israeli-Arab struggle is, Sir Olaf states, “Anglo-American 
concord in the matter of Palestine’s position in relation to 
the region as a whole, worked out on lines which commend 
themselves to Asiatic opinion as broadly just. .. . The need 
for a settlement transcends the spiritual and material 
struggle of Arab and Jew, and is bound up with the vital 
interests of the civilized world, as focused further east in 
the Persian Gulf.” 


The Near East and the Great Powers 


The Near East and the Great Powers, edited by Richard 
N. Frye of Harvard University,’ is a symposium by a dis- 
tinguished group of scholars on political, economic, and 
cultural factors of the area, the Palestine problem, and 
the Arab world. Certain chapters are selected for brief 
summary. 

Charles Malik, Minister of Lebanon to the United 
States, discusses “The Near East Between East and 
West.” He notes that “in the Near East the political 
these days is prior to the social and economic. It even 


1 London, Macmillan and Company, 1951. $3.00. 
2 Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951. $3.50. 
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overshadows the religious and ideological. . . . Political 
grievances, generated by the policies of the Western powers 
toward the Arab world, outweigh in the popular mind any 
ideological affinities or antipathies that may exist between 
the Near East and the West or between the Near East 
and Communism. . . . The long list of pledges voluntarily 
given and arbitrarily withdrawn, of divisions dug deep in 
the social structure and hostilities encouraged among 
groups and countries, of dark regimes established and up- 
held, of open alliances resulting in the creation of perma- 
nent threats to the Arab countries, of lost opportunities 
when badly needed help and guidance were simply with- 
held; it is these things which . . . will not fail to arouse 
deep anxieties for generations to come.” If “only people 
understand and care,” Mr. Malik believes the “grave issues 
at stake” can be met. “... The Near East must be made 
to feel that it belongs.” 

Some of the obstacles which must be faced in economic 
development of the Near East are presented by George 
G. McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs. Among these are: a 
lack of raw materials, power and transit facilities; the 
absence of such institutions as modern banks, labor ex- 
changes, and insurance agencies ; the shortage of technical 
and managerial skills, as well as those of the lower execu- 
tive type; the lack of suitable technical and professional 
talent, and a political and social structure that “actively 
discourages economic innovations.” “A major deterrent 
to economic progress” is the lack of capital since there 
are “almost no usable domestic savings,” and it is very 
difficult to secure foreign financial assistance. The Point 
IV program provides technicians and specialists, not 
capital. 

The Soviet Union applies three different sets of tactics 
in the Near East, according to Leonid I. Strakhovsky, 
professor of Russian at the University of Toronto: one 
for the Arabs, a second for the Jews, and “an entirely 
different set toward the Christians.” The Russians have 
tried to appear as “protectors” of the Arab spirit of inde- 
pendence and to inculcate Communist ideas in the younger 
generation and wean them away from Islam. Russian 
Jews have not been allowed to migrate to Israel. Must of 
the “vast possessions” of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in Palestine (mainly in Israel) are now administered by 
a “spiritual mission” of the Moscow episcopate which 
has supplanted the former council of bishops. The latter 
broke away from Moscow in 1917. The “continuous line 
of propaganda” among the younger generation of Or- 
thodox Christians is that “a Russian Orthodox person 
can be a good Russian Orthodox person and yet be a 
citizen of the Soviet Union.” 

In connection with the question of developing a cul- 
tural relations policy in regard to the Near East, Francis 
O. Wilcox, Chief of Staff of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, commented that Congress has had very 
few problems relating to the Near East before it. “As a 
result, the Near East is one of the important areas of 
the world which has been neglected in congressional think- 
ing, and how to stimulate interest in Congress with re- 
spect to this area is a difficult problem.” He felt that it 
is “unwise to sit back and wait for legislation before a 
basic foundation of information is laid.” 

J. C. Hurewitz, lecturer at the Centre of Israeli Studies, 
Columbia University, summarizes the work of the United 
Nations for Palestine. He states that “the handling of the 
Palestine problem has involved the use of a wider variety 
of procedures and engaged more organs [agencies] than 
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has, so far, any other political question before the United 
Nations.” He summarized the situation thus: “The 
Palestine problem was already incapable of rational solu- 
tion by the time it reached Lake Success. . . The United 
Nations could not prevent the outbreak of war, but it 
did manage to restrict the area of combat and lead the 
belligerents first to a truce and then to a binding armis- 
tice.” The UN has “at least” created an agency for the 
negotiation of a permanent political settlement and “has 
called the attention of the international community to 
its responsibility for the care of the Palestine refugees.” 


Land and Poverty in the Middle East 


In Land and Poverty in the Middle East,? Doreen War- 
riner, an English student of agricultural economics, points 
out the basic relationship between the system of land 
tenure and the poverty of the Middle East. Although it 
was written before Israel became an independent state, the 
book is still very important for an understanding of the 
whole situation. 

The methods of land tenure, Miss Warriner says, 
“stand in the way of progress, wasting capital and pre- 
venting investment. Whatever improvements can be made 
in the Middle East, they have to be carried through by 
the existing population, as a result of their own desire 
for change. ... If the present system of land tenure con- 
tinues, there can be little hope that foreign loans, or the 
influx of foreign money, will contribute to any general 
improvement in the standard of living.” 

The real problem is one of land utilization, “which 
covers the whole economic development of the region.” 
If the difficulties are to be handled adequately there will 
have to be a “policy for agricultural expansion between the 
different countries to develop their resources in connec- 
tion with labour migration from the over-populated to 
the under-populated. This would require joint planning 
of employment and settlement on the new projects: it 
would also require joint planning of the water resources 
where these overlap.” A general economic plan is also 
important in order to develop industries, to expand the 
food output and the domestic market for the industrial 
goods. “\What is needed is not to find forms of farm or- 
ganization which will produce more for export, but to 
raise the standard of living in general and create an in- 
ternal market... . Planning for the Middle East makes 
sense in terms of soil conservation or living standards, 
but hardly in terms of dividends.” 

But there are many obstacles in the way. The greatest 
difficulty is “the level of political development. . 
“What is needed is a general movement to raise the level 
of rural welfare, to strengthen the half-conscious desire 
of the peasantry for better education and better health, 
and to create types of social organizations to promote 
investment, in development to increase farm incomes and 
the cultivators’ share in them.” If the countries of the 
Middle East were “economically and politically more 
unified,” the benefits from the oil industry “accruing to 
the rulers of Saudi Arabia and the sheikhdoms might 
be spread more evenly, and lead to a long-term rise in 
living standards. This presupposes, however, a progres- 
sive policy on the part of the governments concerned.” 

The author points out that the great oil reserves “may 
be exhausted in the course of two generations; by that 
time local populations, more than double their present 
size, will have sunk into irremediable poverty unless agri- 
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culture has been made more productive, and other 
branches of industry have been built up.” If this is to 
be avoided “it is necessary that a part of the profits from 
oil as well as part of the royalties accruing to the local 
governments should be re-invested in the development of 
agriculture, where the return is necessarily low and long- 
term, and in consumption goods industries, which could 
expand if the general standard of living were rising.” 
Proposals have been made for some type of internation- 
al agency to promote economic development in the entire 
area. But “foreign investment in such projects as a Eu- 
phrates Valley Authority might result simply in contribut- 
ing toward the incomes and power of the landlords. . . 
It might easily mobilize against itself such progressive 
groups as already exist among the younger generation.” 


A Note on Semantics 


There is considerable confusion in the current use of 
the terms Near East—the older phrase—and Middle East. 
Emil Lengyel explains the different ways in which the 
terms are used in United Nations World for March. He 
writes: “To the British the Near East is the Balkans, 
while their Middle East extends from Istanbul to China. 
In the American language, as used by our State Depart- 
ment, it is the Near East which begins at Istanbul and 
ends on the western boundaries of Iran. Egypt is included 
in both.” The State Department does not use the term 
“Middle East.” The jurisdiction of the UN Economic 
Commission for the Middle East includes Greece as well 
as the countries called ‘“‘Near East” by the State Depart- 
ment. Some of the scholarly magazines use the term 
Near East and others Middle East with the same mean- 
ing. Writers, Mr. Lengyel comments, use “the terms am- 
bidextrously, the prevailing usage tilting in favor of the 
Middle East.” 


Why a West European Army? 


Addressing himself to the perplexing question of the 
possible utility of a relatively small armed force in 
Western Europe, Walter Lippmann in his column on June 
3 offered what seems to be a novel rationale. Said Mr. 
Lippmann concernnig the ground divisions: “I venture 
to believe that their true role in the defense of Europe 
is to re-inforce the authority of the existing governments, 
making them strong enough to prevent the seizure of 
power by the Communist organizations which would, then, 
call upon the Soviet army to intervene. That is, I be- 
lieve, the kind of aggression which the ground forces 
that are being raised in Western Europe are able to cope 
with.” 

Since Soviet strategy seems to depend on a combination 
of military power and fifth-column activities, it is reason- 
able to regard our strategic weapons as “deterrents” to 
actual aggression, and the ground forces as assurance 
against successful revolutionary uprisings in countries 
which the Soviet Union would gladly make satellites. The 
situation is thus summed up: 

“The build-up of ground forces in Western Europe 
should be judged, therefore, not in relation to a theo- 
retical general battle with the Red Army but in relation 
to the internal stability of the West European states. If 
the ground forces they dispose of are adequate and re- 
liable against insurrection, then the security of Western 
Europe against Soviet conquest is—given American re- 
armament and a determination to honor our guaranties— 
as good as it can be made by military means.” 
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